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It strikes your editress as curious how 
difficult some people have found it to accept 
the true nature of The ‘English. Magazine— 
that is, to understand that it is a general mag¬ 
azine rather than one dedicated to any part¬ 
icular purpose or specialism. 

Those who have a sufficient dislike of the 
modern world have, on the whole, not found 
this difficulty. They realise the'need for a gen¬ 
eral means of communication and entertain¬ 
ment for sane and civilised people;—but even 
among those of traditional affinities, there 
has been a certain tendency to wish to fit the 
magazine into some recognised category. 

Such attempts have often centred upon the 
name itself. More than one reader has 
assumed—even after reading the maga¬ 
zine_that it is a publication dedicated to the 

Study of the English language. Certainly the 
language is one of our concerns and not the 
leaSt of them, but it is far from being the sole 

or central theme of our work. 

Others have seen in the name a political 
significance, one even going so far as to say 
that a magazine devoted to English national¬ 
ism is long overdue. Certainly we feel a prop¬ 
er patriotism and a love of our native land. 

'Breathes there the man with said so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

"This is my own, my native land!”. ■ ■ 
the poet asks; and indeed there are, in these 
degenerate times, many such men. It is sin¬ 
cerely to be hoped that none of them is num¬ 
bered among our contributors. Nonetheless, 
"English nationalism", with its unfortunate 
implication of dismembering our British na¬ 
tion into petty nationalities could scarcely be 
further from our thoughts. It was a Scotsman 
wrote the lines above, and the land he refers 
to is no less his than ours. 

But beyond tills, it is quite alien to the 
nature of The ‘English Magazine to pursue a 
political "line” of any sort. Individual con¬ 
tributors may do so, within reason, and pro- 
vided they remain independent of modern 
party politics, but the Magazine itself is 
intended for every traditionalist whatever, 
however loosely or broadly that word may 
be defined. 


“Nonetheless,” it will be—and has been— 
rejoined, “you are certainly for some things 
and againSt others. You surely have a purpose.” 

Our firSt purpose is to provide an accept¬ 
able form of communication and entertain¬ 
ment to those who are out of sympathy with 
the official and unofficial outlets of the mod¬ 
ern ethos, known vulgarly as “the mass-med- 
ia'*. That takes precedence over any other 
purpose whatsoever. In doing this we are, 
ipso fadlo, fulfilling another function. We are 
helping to create—not “creating”, but pro¬ 
viding, as It were, a workshop for the crea¬ 
tion of—a new mode of consciousness. 

By discussing things which are not dis¬ 
cussed in the “mass-media”, or discussing 
things which are discussed therein in ways 
and from points of view which are not nor¬ 
mally “allowed”*, we are broadening the 
mental and moral horizons of ourselves, our 
contributors and our readers. As one contri¬ 
butor remarked: it is not sufficient to thinh a 
thing; one muSt be In a position to say it pu¬ 
blicly and to receive comment and criticism 
from others, who, while they may differ from 
one greatly, inhabit the same “universe of 
discourse”. Only thus can thoughts and ideas 
truly come into being and be properly real- 
ised. 

Another reader recently remarked that he 
had not been aware of the degree of de facto 
censorship in the public “ media” until he 
saw such obvious and natural points of view 

* We are aware that certain " forbidden” ideas 
are now occasionally discussed In a few of 
the public •• media" In a way which was not 
the case a decade ago—the comments ofthe 
editor of The Sunday Telegraph, Mr. Peregrine 
WorSthome, mentioned in our laSt issue are 
a case In point. Nonetheless, such writers, 
being part of the modern world, continue to 
keep a heavy foot in the moderniSt camp, as 
perusal of Mr. Worfthome-» pamphlet will 
confirm; also, debate and discussion of such 
ideas, when It takes place at all, takes the 
barren form of confrontation with pure mo¬ 
dernists who scarcely comprehend them; and 
In any case, the general tenor of the modern 

“media" Is so unpleasant that many tradition 

allSts are not prepared to expose themsel¬ 
ves to It for the sake of a very rare excursion 

into quasi-traditional speculation. 
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being expressed in The English 'Magazine and 
realised that there was virtually no other 
outlet for thoughts of these kinds. 

In this connexion, our independence of any 
pressure group or political, religious or 
aeSthetic “tendency” is vital. There are pub¬ 
lications which, upon one subject or anoth¬ 
er, say “forbidden” things more forcefully 
and consistently than The ‘English Magazine 
does; but nearly all of them are animated by 
parti pris of one form or another; are in the 
business of preaching or of propaganda, and 
therefore not open to a variety of approaches; 
and, furthermore, while opposing the modern 
ethos in one or more particulars, tend to 
accept it uncritically in moSt areas not con¬ 
nected with their field of special interest. 

There are those who would reproach us for 
our lack of involvement in any form of active 
“campaigning” for any cause which may be 
seen as traditionalist, and we would take this 
opportunity to re-affirm the fact that we do, 
as a policy, abStain from all such campaigns. 
Where we talk, for example, of the use of 
traditional county names, English money 
designations and measurements, we are 
addressing the personal usage of our readers, 
we are not campaigning for changes of policy 
on the part of public bodies. This is not to 
say that we may not wish such campaigns 
well or that we are not willing, upon occa¬ 
sion, to publicise them;—only that such 
campaigning does not form a part of the work 
of The 'English Magazine. 

There are those, as 1 have said, who would 
reproach us. There are those who accuse us 
of being oStrich-like and who warn us grimly 
that this is the Eleventh Hour and that The 
Time for Action is Now. 

We would dispute this. Indeed, we would 
say quite categorically that (except perhaps 
in a few isolated cases) the Time for Adbion is 
not now. A friend of ours recently came to us 
in great depression of spirits. She had been 
tidying an old trunkful of pamphlets, moStly 
of late-ig6os vintage. They had covered a var¬ 
iety of subjects, from Church affairs to deci¬ 
malisation and immigration. Nearly all of 
them had proclaimed that this was the Elev¬ 
enth Hour, that the Time for Adtion was Then, 
and that, in the words of another poet:— 
“ Unless something draSlic is done. . 

Twenty years on it ail seemed rather fu¬ 
tile. They had moStly been right in their way, 
of course. Nothing draStic was done, because 
those who cared had not the power to do 
anything effective, and most of the predicted 
disasters came to pass as predicted. Let us 


have the courage to admit that it is the same 
today. Traditionalist campaigning of nearly 
every sort is a waSte of effort. In some ways 
the position is better; in many ways it is 
worse. We do not deny that the prospedts for 
the middle-term future are dlStindtly less 
bleak; or at leaSt, the possibility of some sort 
of restitution is not quite so closed as it was 
in those days; but as to the effectiveness of 
campaigning on large public issues:—that 
has not changed at all. 

If we wish to take advantage of the break- 
ing-up of the great ice-floe of the “liberal 
consensus”, we will do so not by waSting our 
energies on doomed campaigns, but by pre¬ 
paring a new mode of consciousness, by dis¬ 
cussing and developing new ideas and by 
bringing those ideas into the way we live our 
lives, from our dress, decor, speech and 
entertainment to our philosophy, our reading, 
our moral condudt and our art, so that they 
may develop into a true ethos. 

This is not merely a case of making the 
beSt of a bad situation. Traditionalist and 
readtionary ideas (with the admirable except¬ 
ion of the rareified but mathematically com¬ 
plete Traditionalist school of philosophy) 
are, due to their long suppression, in an aby¬ 
smal State of vagueness and disarray, often 
amounting to little more than noStalgia and 
sentiment bolstered by sporadic and unprin¬ 
cipled pseudo-utilitarian justifications (not, 
we haSten to add, that we have any dislike of 
noStalgia and sentiment. They are signs of a 
sound heart and they certainly have their 
place in these pages. We merely say that they 
are not sufficient on their own as a basis for 
adtion and reform. Our reasons muSt be real 
and principled, and not mere haphazard “just¬ 
ifications”; and our lives muSt be the ex¬ 
pression of our philosophy). Action in the 
absence of understanding, method without 
wisdom, muSt ultimately be pointless. The 
traditionalist muSt firSt find himself before 
he attempt to reform the world. 

Rousseau would have been a pathetic fail¬ 
ure had he attempted to foment a French Rev¬ 
olution in his own time. His role in the (econ¬ 
omy of subversion was to help make possible 
certain thoughts and ways of thinking and 
being which led to revolution half a century 
later. That is how we see our own role in the 
(Economy of reconStitution. 

The time for adtion will come, but it is 
certainly not now. MISS PRISM 

For The Jolljest Wireless Fun 

INSIST ON IMPERIAL 
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Wireless 

Xfye ^ome ©erDice 

A Conversation wit h 
Miss Lindy Lynne 
Part II 

The English Magazine: Were there any 
really unusual or remarkable events that hap¬ 
pened during the firSi period—the Oxford days, 
shall we say—of the Home Service? 

Miss Lindy Lynne: Not being “live”, of 
course, we were not subject to such outst¬ 
anding gloopers as “The Fleet’s Lit Up [re¬ 
ference to a famous and very funny on-the-air 
“accident" on EE-C- wireless in the 1930 s]. 
Probably the moSt outstanding piece of 
unofficial hilarity was the notorious Marseil¬ 
laise incident. You are probably not aware 
(unless you heard this programme) that a 
particularly egregious piece of awfulness 
perpetrated by the Booties begins with a ren- 
dering of the ^Marseillaise. On one occasion a 
broadcast went out which began in the fol¬ 
lowing way:—firSt a few bars of the IMarseil- 
Iaise , very Stirring and all that. Then a few 
bars of that dreadful, grooshy singing. Utter 
horror, of course. Nobody knew what sort of 
a tape they had got hold of by mistake.— 
Then, before any one had time to switch the 
thing off, the sound of machine-gun fire, 
screaming shells, massive explosions, a 
needle screeching across the Booties record; 
then a few moments of silence, broken by the 
demure voice of a Home Service announcer- 
ette, primmer than ever, if such a thing were 
possible, diffidently saying “This is the Impe- 
rial Home Service. We truSt that our list¬ 
eners were not unduly inconvenienced by the 
preceding unseemly noise. I have” (and here 
one could almoSt detect a slight maidenly 
blush in the voice) “ always wanted to do 
that.” 

Of course, you have to know the Home Ser¬ 
vice to realise how Startling this was. That 
sort of music is never so much as mentioned 
on the Service; and that type of humour is 
juSt not it at all. Nothing like it before or 
since, what? 

The English Magazine: Was some one 
sacked? 

Miss Lindy Lynne: No, but some one was 
pretty Stiffly reprimanded, 1 can tell you. 


Caned, I shouldn't wonder. The Home Service 
is quite as Stridb as 7 he English Magazine , you 
know. 

The English Magazine: Surely not! 

Miss Lindy Lynne: Well, nearly as strict. It 
was very well done though, and of course, the 
broadcast got about to every one. 

The English Magazine: You said ClaSt 
issue] that the Home Service announcers did not 
liSlen to modem wireless —or, I presume, to that 
other thing. Is that an absolute rule? What do 
you think of modem broadcasting? 

Miss Lindy Lynne: As far as that other 
thing goes, it is an absolute rule with moSt 
people, is it not? It is so insidious. Wireless: 
well, a lot of the chaps liSten to Mr. Hubert 
Gregg each week. He is the laSt of the real 
old announcers. “When he goes, so does my 
wireless”:—I have heard several people say 
that. He Still writes his scripts, by the bye. 

Otherwise, my view is that the thing is too 
unsound. Even quite nice, educational things 
keep dripping in dreadful modern attitudes, 
and it mull affedl one. It muSt coarsen the 
mind. Let me give you an example. I almoSt 
never liSten to anything except Mr. Gregg 
now, but recently some one told me that 
there was to be an hour-long programme 
“celebrating” (that is one of those awful new 
words they use) the old Children's Eavourites 
programme. I listened to this. The music was 
very jolly, except that the announcer would 
keep talking over the records, cutting them 
off, interrupting them with his comments and 
so on. The commentary itself was juSt grue¬ 
some. It felt compelled to treat the whole 
thing with a supercilious smugness and to 
be cynical about everything that was clean 
and decent and wholesome about Children's 
Eavourites. Now, this was not a deliberate 
leftie attack on the programme. On the con¬ 
trary, it was, as far as the B.B.C. is now cap¬ 
able of such a thing, a genuine, nostalgic 
"celebration”. The narrator had genuinely 
loved the programme. His attitude was juSt a 
sign of how deeply ingrained the hatred of— 
or embarrassment about—cleanliness has 
become. 

For example, do you , remember that 
charming record of “They’re Changing Guard 
at Buckingham Palace”? Of course you do. 
Well, this chap played it, prefacing it by call¬ 
ing it “Stridently middle-class”. Now, really, 
how could one possibly call that delicate re¬ 
cording “Strident” in any sense whatever? 
These people are actually shocked by anything 
that is not common and low. After the record 
had finished he said that it “oozed Empire 
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and Nanny”. Oozed? Why oozed? What can 
be better than Empire and Nanny? Why do we 
need some predictable brainwashee making 
predictable brainwashed remarks about every 
note of music which is not infeCted with 
modern rootlessness? One more example, 
though I could give you dozens from this 
programme alone. The narrator referred to 
Children's ‘Favourites as the children’s 
“weekly fix of the comfortable and the famil¬ 
iar". Now, the word "fix” used in this sense 
is drug-addi<fts’ slang for an intravenous in¬ 
jection of the filthieSt drug obtainable— 
heroin. What sort of mind can apply such 
language to the natural and proper need of 
children for comfort and familiarity? The 
answer is a little horrifying:—the mind of any 
ordinary, modern B.B.C. “presenter". 

As I have said, this narrative was :'ot tak¬ 
ing a naSty, hostile attitude to its subject, as 
many do. It was sympathetic to its subjeCl. 
The examples I have quoted, and the many 
more I might have quoted, from the pro¬ 
gramme are simply examples of the continual 
undercurrent of subversion that is present all 
the time in modern broadcasting, like the 
background drone of the bagpipes.—And 
when I say “subversion”, I do not mean pol¬ 
itical subversion. 1 mean the much deeper 
subversion of our human feelings, our inno¬ 
cence, our warmth and our loyalties. I do not 
believe that any one can liSten regularly to 
modern broadcasting without suffering deep, 
subtle wounds and a certain hardening or 
coarsening of the soul. It is not this or that 
argument which will hurt one. It is the whole 
tone of the thing;—and if you watch modern 
people in the Street and hear their talk, I 
think you can see evidence of what is hap¬ 
pening. 

The English Magazine: ‘Returning to The 
Imperial Home Service;—it Slopped for a time 
did it not? 

Miss Lindy Lynne: Oh, yes. For quite a 
time actually. MoSt of the people involved 
left Oxford. The whole thing was very in¬ 
formal—very much based upon personal con¬ 
tact and the passing of broadcasts from hand 
to hand. As we were less close together the 
Home Service juSt petered out, really. I think 
people Still played the old broadcasts, but 
there were no new ones for some years. It 
was not really until The ‘Romantic got under 
way that any one thought of reviving it. The 
idea was discussed for ages—almoSt every 
time some of the old set were together; but, 
of course, things were not so easy with our 
living so far apart. One could not simply 
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say:—“Let us meet together with our scripts 
on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons.” 
Eventually it was St. Bride's who took the 
jolly old plunge and volunteered. One mem¬ 
ber of the household had been a more or less 
regular broadcaSter in Oxford and another 
had been an occasional announcer, which was 
about as large a gathering of “old hands" as 
now existed in any one place!—After all, the 
thing has always been rather small. St. 
Bride’s is the sort of place to which people 
get from time to time—even though it does 
make the Back of Beyond look like the Corner 
Shop—so “gueSt appearances” will be pos¬ 
sible, and we also have a very large record 
collection, which, of course, is vital. I am not 
going to say who the announcers are, because 
anonymity and pseudonymity have always 
been the rule in the Home Service. It will be a 
bit of an open secret for many of your read¬ 
ers, of course, but then it always was; even 
so, I think some of the characters may keep 
you guessing. 

The English Magazine: ‘Do you think the 
Home Service will be poorer for no longer being 
"in the thick of things"? 

Miss Lindy Lynne: Obviously it has dis¬ 
advantages, but I think there will be some 
advantages too. For one thing, we have some 
charming old wireless material from the ’30s 
and ’40s—Stories and things; that is some¬ 
thing we never had before. We have a wider 
audience, so, all in all, I think it will- be a 
little different. Whether better or worse, the 
audience will have to say. 1 will say this:—we 
have some very charming and unexpected 
surprises lined up for you. 

The English Magazine: What about the 
sound quality? 

Miss Lindy Lynne: I think it is much the 
same. We are using the same methods and we 
even have the same reel-to-reel as our mast¬ 
ering machine. We do have a rather better 
Studio than the room in Oxford, though. 

The English Magazine: I am glad to hear 
that:—that there is little change, I mean. I think 
the Home Service would lose something by being 
too faultlessly recorded. That hiss and crackle 
was always part of its charm and gave it that 
crySlal-set feeling which almoSt excused the 
dreadful machine one was using to hear it! 

Miss Lindy Lynne: But you can hear every 
word. 

The English Magazine: Oh, every ;— 
thanks to the crisp and careful enunciation of 
your announcers. Which reminds me, in a round¬ 
about sort of way: will you be having some of the 
whimisical features which made the Home Ser¬ 
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vice so special ? I am thinking in particular of the ■ 
21st-century news-broadcaSIs. 

Miss Lindy Lynne: Oh, yes, they were fas¬ 
cinating, were they not? People sometimes 
ask where the Romantic idea of the ziSt cen¬ 
tury comes from and every one seems to 
say:—■“ oh, from Stories, like those of Miss 
Langridge.” But 1 think those broadcasts on 
the Home Service were the moSt important 
thing. They gave such a Strong feeling of the 
new century; civilised, yet full of fascinating 
new developments. I think one comes to un¬ 
derstand our 21 St century much better 

through this-what is it? It is not fiClion in 

the ordinary sense, more a sort of continuing, 
shared whimsy. What are those news-broad- 
caSts? They are not comedy, not drama, not 
fiction, not faCt. Little cameos, sometimes 
pleasing, sometimes Startling, sometimes 
puzzling or humorous, taken from a much 
larger imaginative creation made by no one 
person and of which we may never see the 
whole. They are a very characteristic and 
special produCt of our Romantic world and 
sensibility. Shall we be having them again? 
Wait and see! VFditor's note: since the time of 
this conversation, the 21st-century hlerws 
‘Broadcasts have returned resplendentlyl 
The English Magazine: Was there any 
serious purpose behind them ? 

Miss Lindy Lynne: When you say “behind 
them”, that seems to imply that thay were 
made with some set purpose. They were not: 
they were pure whimsy and will be again—if 
they re-appear. But if you ask “do they serve 
a purpose”, I think they do. They are good for 
morale. Everything in the modern world is 
trying to convince us that the moderniSt re¬ 
gime will go on for ever. Either we will sink 
deeper and deeper into the present morass of 
pre-packaged banaiity or else we will suc¬ 
cumb to some awful cataStrophe. I think the 
Home Service was reminding us that the fir§t 
of those alternatives is highly improbable and 
the second not inevitable. “There are lots of 
other possibilities—here are a few of them.” 
The English Magazine: Turning to the 
music: it used to be said that there was a rule 
about the exaift age of the music:—that no 
record made after a certain date—some said 
j 939 —could be played. Was there? ‘And is there 
now? 

Miss Lindy Lynne: There was not and is 
not. I think people have occasionally said 
things like that as a sort of shorthand way of 
describing the Home Service’s music policy, 
but really it is rather subtler than that. It has 
to do with the feel of the music as much as 


its date. Obviously by the 1960s decent popu¬ 
lar music was pretty much finished, but I do 
not think there would be an absolute rule 
against something from the last few decades 
being played if it was a real exception to the 
rule. On the other hand, Glenn Miller was re¬ 
garded with great caution. Too modern In 
tone for the Home Service. Vera Lynn was 
in—juSt; much to the relief of many. Qjiite 
“poppy” late ’50s pieces were occasionally 
allowed on the grounds of being “camp”— if 
they were specifically announced as “camp”. 
A song called “Ain’t it Grand to be Bloomin’ 
Well Dead” was a roaring success in 1932, 
but it was barred by the Home Service on 
grounds of taste (quite rightly, in my view). 
“The Laughing Policeman” is Still under con¬ 
sideration as to whether it is too raucous for 
the Service. 1 hope it is passed. 

The English Magazine: One is reminded 
of the famous directives of the ‘BSB.C- in Lord 
‘R.eith's time. 

Miss Lindy Lynne: That is right. There 
were various directives on all sorts of things 
in the New Home Service. 

The English Magazine: Shall you abide by 
the same rules now ? 

Miss Lindy Lynne: Oh, yes. We are great 
respecters of tradition. 

The English Magazine: You said that you 
had some surprises for us: can you be induced to 
drop any hints in these columns? 

Miss Lindy Lynne: Well, one of them is 
rather woolly, though not very wild. 

The English Magazine: That sounds very 
promising - 

Miss Lindy Lynne: Yes, it is. But you will 
have to liSten-in to find out quite how pro¬ 
mising. 

The English Magazine: We certainly shall; 
and I should like to take this opportunity to thank 
you for producing such a splendid Service for no 
reward. ‘May the Imperial Home Service go from 
Strength to Strength. 

Miss Lindy Lynne: Thank you so much. 
Your appreciation is our reward. ( concluded ) 

DOING RIGHT 

Doing right is first hard, then easy, then de¬ 
lightful. Such is the history of each virtue in 
the race and in the individual. Its beauty may 
be hidden In the root of self-denial and 
effort, but it comes into full bloom when, at 
length, the effort has grown into a pleasure 
that we would not willingly forego. 

Ceylon, not "Sri Lanka" 

INSIST ON IMPERIAL 
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Social Criticism 

defence 

of Natural ^ouriefi) 

by Miss Priscilla Langridge 

I was rather wondering when the charming 
M. Lenoir would make his appearance in 
these pages and what he would have to 
Startle and amuse us with. 1 much enjoyed 
that gentleman's " modeSt proposal" in your 
laSt issue, but beg, nonetheless, to differ 
with it. 

We are all agreed, I imagine, that court¬ 
eous or courtly behaviour is the product of a 
hierarchical society in which the highest 
classes set the tone which is emulated by 
those below them; and that conversely an 
'egalitarian' society such as that of the la£t 
few decades creates a coarse and vulgar 
Standard of behaviour which ultimately per¬ 
meates every class and creates a disrespect¬ 
ful, rough and often violent climate. This is 
obvious in theory and proven in practice. 

M. Lenoir, while not disputing this, seems 
to dismiss Mr. WorSthome*s notion that a 
diminution of the prevalent "yobbishness” of 
the modern world and a return to courtesy, 
decency and respeCt for the better classes by 
the lower classes can be brought about by 
"something akin to market forces”as a more 
hierarchical society—financially at any 
ra te—is created by the abolition of punitive 
and levelling taxation. He makes two points: 
a) that today's money-grubbers do not un¬ 
derstand or respecb the concept of a gentle¬ 
man and do not wish to be gentlemen, and 
0) that respeCt for the better classes was 
originally compelled by force—that princes 
and nobles originally wielded the iron fi§t 
in the velvet glove and that only later 
did the velvet glove alone suffice; so that 
some one with the right accent could 
quell unruly behaviour with a glance. 

These, it should be noted, are two quite 
separate points and M. Lenoir's suggestion 
that the better classes should be armed, if it 
answers either, answers only the second of 
them. If it is true that the new "better 
class” would be money-grubbing yahoos who 
despise the concept of gentlemanliness, what 
couid it possibly profit society to arm them ? 

I should like to advance a proposition 
which solves both problems without resort¬ 
ing to M. Lenoir's rather drastic measures. I 
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put it to you that courteous or courtly beha¬ 
viour is natural to mankind. This does not 
contradict the proposition that such beha¬ 
viour is created by a hierarchical society., be¬ 
cause hierarchical society is equally natural 
to mankind. Both loutishness and equality 
are artificial. All savage peoples, as was 
pointed out in a recent issue of this period¬ 
ical, are very courteous and very formal un¬ 
less they are in a State of degeneracy. Every 
traditional civilisation has a high Standard of 
courtesy. Think of traditional Arab society, 
of traditional Chinese and Far-EaStern socie¬ 
ty, or of traditional Indian society. All of 
these were considered overweeningly elabo¬ 
rate in their courtesy by Western travellers, 
even to the point of obsequious insincerity. 
When one considers that these three, toge¬ 
ther with the European, are the four forms of 
civilised society known to the world, might it 
not be more reasonable to put it the other 
way about and say that, for all its gentle¬ 
manly courtesy, so despised by modern 
capitocialiSt vulgarians, poSt-Renaissance 
European civilisation was the leasl court¬ 
eous civilisation in the world. 

Under normal circumstances human 
beings are aristocratic, hierarchical and 
courteous; only when disruptive, egalitarian 
institutions are forced upon them do they 
behave otherwise as a whole (that is not 
to say that there may not be individual 
louts and degraded classes In any society). 
The idea of courtesy as something 
enforced by upper-class bullies smacks of 
Socialistic propaganda and of DarwiniStic 
disrespect for humanity as a whole.— 
Rather surprising, coming from M. Lenoir! 

But perhaps he has been taking Mr. 
WorSthome a little too seriously. That 
gentleman says that hierarchical societies 
have a continual “upward dynamic”:—that 
the lower classes continually ape the bet¬ 
ter classes while the better classes ape 
the higheSt class and the latter continual¬ 
ly betters itself to keep ahead of the 
polloi. A neat theory and very sociological, 
but not quite in keeping with the fadts. 

In defence of this theory, Mr. WorSthome 
points out that the behaviour of the lower 
classes was improving throughout the latter 
part of the 19th and the earlier part of the 
20th century, that they were becoming less 
rough and more refined and that, had not the 
process been thrown into reverse in the evil 
1960s, the whole of society would have be¬ 
come uniformly well-behaved. Any one who 
is familiar with the fadls knows that this is 
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perfectly true; but the Idea that this was the 
final phase of a long and continuous progress 
from the primordial slime to the apogee of 
civilisation is nonsense. 

Hierarchical societies do not move contin¬ 
ually upward:—they may be disrupted by 
many things from the collapse of a social 
order (such as that which brought about the 
European Dark Ages) to the inculcation of 
deStruCbive liberal ideologies. The court of 
Louis XV was less formal and courteous than 
that of Louis XIV, and the court of Louis XVI 
was less formal and courteous than that of 
Louis XV and it is worth noting parenthet¬ 
ically that this decline in courtesy and form¬ 
ality went hand in hand with the increasing 
weakness and decadence that led to the 
French Revolution. 

If the urban lower classes in ViCtorian Eng¬ 
land were, rougher and coarser than they were 
in the 1950s—and even, in the most degraded 
cases, somewhat rougher than they have yet 
become today—that is not because they were 
nearer to the hypothetical ape-men, but be¬ 
cause their traditional rural life, with its nat¬ 
ural grace and simple ceremony, had been dis¬ 
rupted by the forces of industrial “ progress”. 

They became rapidly more civilised as the 
poverty and brutish conditions imposed upon 
them by the industrial syStem were ameliorat¬ 
ed;—they naturally emulated the beSt classes 
of society where they could; and this had no¬ 
thing to do with knout-wielding barons or 
princes. The annual number of murders in the 
dingy Streets of the late-Vidlorian slums was 
higher than it is today; until the middle of the 
present century that number dropped rapidly 
and dramatically. Since then it has been in¬ 
creasing again as civilised values have been 
progressively demolished by the egalitarian 
ideologues (liberal, socialist or classless-cap¬ 
italist) who occupy virtually every position 
of power and influence. In American cities, 
where the cult of democracy and vulgarity 
has gone much further, and where cultural 
values have been more profoundly disrupted 
by “melting-pot" conditions and ideologies, 
the murder rate is unprecedented. 

While I am not entirely hoStile to the 
suggestion that some form of social disci¬ 
pline may be necessary to curb the worSt ele¬ 
ments of modern violence, I would point out 
that harsh prison sentences under brutal 
conditions did nothing to ennoble the nine¬ 
teenth century criminal classes. It is point¬ 
less to criticise the lower orders for failing 
to respeft their betters when their betters 
liSten to “rock” music, talk about “life¬ 


styles”, participate in television culture and 
generally display no qualities worthy of 
respect. 

Coca-cola culture is not natural. It is 
maintained by a continual flood of noise. Jab¬ 
ber, products and propaganda, and backed by 
fiscal and legal policies designed to choke off 
every form of traditional order. Cut off this 
Stream, and normal, civilised human life will 
begin to reassert itself. 

Political power may sometimes emanate 
from the barrel of a gun.—Civilisation never 
does. 

Words 

2 BIJ 9 ©Ijoulb Gables 
be 5lbbrefseb as 
3Jlanufcr4>ts? 
by Mr. Anthony Cooney 

There may be uglier sounds in the English 
language than zero and %is., but to date I 
have had the good fortune not to hear them. 
Both are imports of fairly recent manifest¬ 
ation from the United States, where a lift is 
known as an “elevator” and a fiat as an 
“ apartment”. 

“Zero” may be disposed of easily, since it 
is easier to say “oh”, but “Ms.” has the 
backing of a particularly fatuous ideology, 
and all manner of otherwise sensible women 
succumb to what they suppose is the fashion 
and sign their names “Ms. Frances Adams”, 
or whatever. A courtesy title is, by definition, 
a given title, but part of the silliness of 
“Ms.” is that it requires the faux pas of 
appropriating it. The root of the silliness is 
that it arises from a misconception, and even 
an ignorance, of the nature of the courtesy 
intended. 

“Mrs.” is quite simply an abbreviation of 
" MiStress”. Possibly the abbreviation was 
never intended to be pronounced ‘ missis , 
but the English are lazy about their speech. 
Not so the Scots, and in the Highlands, where 
a greater degree of inStindtive courtesy rein¬ 
forces a care about pronunciation, it is Still 
the cuStom to address a mature lady as 
“MiStress”. And “mature” is the operative 
word here, for the title has really nothing to 
do with marital Status. A woman who has 
reached her maturity is "MiStress" whether 
she be married or no. The cuStom is Still 
extant where there is a high Standard of 
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domeSlic service. Cooks, whom it may be 
supposed will have reached maturity before 
achieving that position, are given the 
courtesy address of "Missis”, whatever their 
marirital Status. 

“ Miss” is of course a diminutive, which is 
something quite other than an abbreviation. 
It combines very happily the idea of tender¬ 
ness and respect for girls which is common 
to Mankind. Needless to say. such diminu¬ 
tives are to be found in all languages. It is 
not, however, in its origin as a diminutive, the 
title of an unmarried woman. 

It is easy to see how the ideas carried by 
the words were transferred to the idea of 
marital Status. A girl, or young woman, it 
might be expected, was single. Some one 
wishing to pay a pretty compliment to a 
woman of more mature years might address 
her as “Miss”, implying that he was deceived 
as to her age by the bloom of youth Still dis¬ 
played in her features. Whatever the process, 
“Miss” has become the courtesy title of an 
unmarried woman, whatever her years, and 
“Mrs.” of a married woman, however 
youthful she might be. 

The transfer of meaning does create a 
problem, and it would be idle to pretend that 
it does not. Upon receiving a letter signed 
Frances Adams, how should a gentleman 
address his reply? A married lady will feel 
that she has been denied her Status as MiSt- 
ress of a household if she is addressed as 
“Miss”, whilSt a single lady will be remind¬ 
ed sharply that she has not achieved what is, 
after all, the norm if she is addressed as 
"Mrs.” Hence the notion, originating among 
militant feminists, that they should be 
addressed as “Manuscript”, for which word 
“Ms.” is the common abbreviation. 

To solve the problem in this way, however, 
is to deny and disparage a rich vein of Euro¬ 
pean culture. Marriage is a Status, devoutly 
to be desired by both men and women; to be 
proclaimed when finally achieved. The better 
solution muSt surely be to return to the root 
of the courtesy, that is, to propose a truly 
radical solution. A young woman may be 
addressed as “ Miss” and a mature woman as 
"MiStress"—or “Mrs." if we muSt be lazy. 
Where the woman is unknown except by 
correspondence, to address her as “ Miss” 
becomes a pretty compliment, implying that 
her letter carries the aura of youth and beau¬ 
ty. After all, one of the greatest screen 
adtresses is Still “Miss Bette Davis”! 

As an editor I not infrequently receive 
Mss. signed "Ms.”, together with a Stamped, 


addressed reply envelope bearing the same 
barbarism. My response is unchanging. I 
place the Ms. together with a rejection slip In 
the envelope, over-type “ Ms.” with the word 
“MiStress" and poSt it back. It is a proce¬ 
dure I would urge upon all who treasure the 
norms and rituals which give us our identity. 

Mr. Cooney is the editor of The Liverpool 
\biewsletter , which is available from: The Gild 
of St. George, Rose Cottage, 17 Hadassah 
Grove, Lark Lane, Liverpool. Lancashire. Price 
£a-oa od per annum. 

The editress would like to remind readers that 
the corredi way to address a woman correspon¬ 
dent who does not indicate her title is as 
‘"Miss”. 

Helpful Hints 

iOfouciji for □Hubbtie# 

Many people baulk at the problems of quick 
conversion of pea-money into English. You 
will find that all your difficulties vanish if you 
follow these two simple rules: 

Rule 1: This is the really golden rule. To con¬ 
vert any pea-sum into real money, fuSi double 
it and place the shilling Strobe before the laSt 
figure: —so 10 n.p. = (20) = 2/od; 20 n.p. = (40) 

= 4/od; 25 n.p. = (50) = s/od; 14 n.p. = (28) = 
2/8d 36 n.p. = (72) = 7/2d. 

If you have any difficulty in doubling 
"awkward” numbers juSt round them tip or^ 
down to the neareSt five or nought: so 78 n.p. 
—well, call it 80—16/-. Remember, it is 
much better to talk in very approximate fig¬ 
ures than to fall back on pea-money. 

Rule 2: Think in coins remember that the “5 
n.p.” is a shilling piece, the “10 n.p.” a two- 
shilling piece and the “50 n.p. 1 * a ten-shilling 
piece. You need not worry about the odd 
coppers—juSt round them up or down in 
conversation. 

Take a few minutes now to memorise 
these simple rules, practise them over the 
next few days, and never again will you Stop 
short in some simple conversation about 
homely purchases, knowing that you cannot 
continue without saying something grooshy. 

ARTISTIC PURITY 

Beethoven once dismissed a housekeeper 
who was in other respetfls an excellent 
servant because she had told an untruth. The 
lady friend who had procured him this house¬ 
keeper questioned him about his severity. He 
replied:—"Any one who tells a lie has not a 
pure heart and cannot make pure soup.'* 
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The Home ‘Front 

Sjootlijbriifl) 33ktori) ! 

by Miss Lucy Locket 

Dit-dit-dit-daah! as they say on the Imp¬ 
erial Home Service. Well, Beethoven does, 
anyway. Vldtowy on all Jolly old fwonts, 
what? In my la£t report from the Home 
Front, I had the unpleasant duty of telling 
you that our troops were at a Stymie outside 
the town of Toothbrush. Well, no longer. Civ¬ 
ilian volunteers have rushed in like Billy-ho. 
It was rather like Dunkirk,—except we won. 

For those of you who do not take in Th* 
c Rym*nt*c, some explanation may be due-ish. 

I was explaining how easy it is to throw out 
all sorts of modern packaging from one’s 
house—after all, it is much smaller than 
oneself, and keeps Still the way mice don’t 
—when I was forced to admit, in the way we 
war correspondents hate to do (unless we 
work for the B.B.C.), that our troops were at 
a loss in one particular battle. That battle 
was the Battle of Toothbrush Hill. Where on 
earth, I asked, can one find a toothbrush that 
does not make one’s bathroom look like 
something out of the late 20th century? How, 
without resorting to the old Gurkha trick of 
cleaning one’s teeth with one’s elbow, could 
one rid one’s private theatre of jolly old com¬ 
bat of the multi-coloured plaitic monStros- 
ities which appear to be the only provision 
which the capitalist lackeys make for our oral 
hygiene? I pointed out (and I thought it was 
rather a good one, so I am repeating it here. 
Come back at the end of the paragraph if you 
have already heard it) that they seemed to 
have inverted Henry Ford’s excellent didtum 
and told us that we can have any colour we 
want, provided it is not black. 

Well, as 1 said (hello you rotters. Fancy 
skipping my Henry Ford wheeze), you chaps 
have pitched in like the proverbial good’uns. 
Toothbrushes of the moSt excellent and un¬ 
exceptionable order have been arriving at the 
Locketage by every poSt. My attics are so full 
that 1 have to sleep with an umbrella up to 
fend off the fine rain of over-Strained plaSter. 
Well, I certainly received two toothbrushes, 
anyway. 

The firSt was from Mr. David Nash- 
Browne, and the second from Mr. Redmayne 
Burrell. Both are hand made from bone and 
pure briStle. One is made by Kent & Sons 
Ltd., London Rd., Hemel HempSted, Herts, 


and the second by D. R.Harris & Co. Ltd., 29 
St. James’s St., London, S.W.i. Being gentle¬ 
men, neither of my correspondents men¬ 
tioned a price, and, being a lady rather than a 
Journalist, I forgot to ask; but now you know 
where to get the things, at any rate. In case it 
may influence your decision, I should probab¬ 
ly mention that the firSt firm (Kent) is pat¬ 
ronised by Her MajeSty the Qjieen, and the 
second (Harris) by Her MajeSty Qjieen Eliza¬ 
beth the Qjieen Mother. 

A recommended shop for such brushes is 
Taylor of Bond Street, which, in true English 
tradition, is not actually in Bond Street at all, 
but at 74 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.i. 

From America (1 think we loSt that one, 
too, didn’t we?) Mr. Donald Philippi sends in¬ 
formation of the moSt remarkable catalogue 
of Victorian dry goods. I have always won¬ 
dered what this American expression meant. 
In The THdlure of Dorian Qray, some one asks 
that wicked Lord Henry Wotton “ What are 
American dry goods?”, to which Lord Henry 
wickedly replies “American novels”. If that 
had been the only wicked thing he said, of 
course, the Story would have ended much 
more happily; but it was quite wicked enough 
to leave me with a life-long ignorance of the 
true nature of American non-literary dry 
goods. 

Enter the aforementioned catalogue (or 
“catalog” as it rather quaintly terms itself).It 
is called The Amazon Vinegar & Pickling Works 
Dry Goods Catalog. Well, you believe I am cal¬ 
led Lucy Locket, don’t you? Oh. Well this is 
really true. And I am not, unlike certain con¬ 
tributors whom I will forbear to mention, in¬ 
dulging in a whopping and impertinent (in the 
proper sense of the jolly old word, of course) 
digression, because I am now in a position to 
tell you that American dry goods are—well, 
juSt what you would expedl them to be; 
which is to say, more or less anything which 
is not wet. Furthermore (and this is what we 
might call the nub or giSt of the matter), our 
colonial cousins very liberally Stretch a point 
to include things which are often, but not 
always wet, such as toothbrushes. 

So, dear reader, never be deceived by 
appearances. I have, despite all Indications to 
the contrary, been adhering with glue-like 
fortitude to the point. And the point is that 
the aforesaid American dry vinegar company 
(and no, American dry vinegar is not Californ¬ 
ian sack) sell toothbrushes. One is a bone- 
and-briStle job like our native products, and 
retails at $7.95 (ooh, it does feel naughty to 
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write money with points in) and the other Is 
wood with natural dark bristles; something 
we do not seem able to get here. This can be 
yours for $5.95. The address of this empor¬ 
ium is Amazon Vinegar & Pickling Works 
Dry Goods, 2218 E. nth St., Davenport, Iowa. 

These chaps also sell tooth powder made 
to "CheSterfield’s i860 formula of Myrrh, 
Orris Root and other natural ingredients. No 
sugar, very refreshing.” Myrrh, I happen to 
know, taStes pretty ghaStly, so I hope they 
have gone, as they say in those parts, easy on 
it. But, if you want to pitch out even Euthy- 
mol’s border-line-acceptable tube, and have 
not a maid or a sensible child to make up 
some powder out of 'Enquire Within, this 
might be worth a shot. For the sake of com¬ 
pleteness, I should add that the Amazons 
also sell “The oldeSt toothbrush, a length of 
liquorice root. Chew or pound the end to 
soften and make a brush.” And spit in the 
corner when finished, no doubt. Declined 
with thanks, even at 75c. 

So, the toothbrush battle is over. Another 
vidlory for the allies of Truth and Beauty over 
the forces of garish, multi-coloured dark¬ 
ness. No excuse now except laziness or 
terrible poverty (well, in the latter case you 
could try a liquorice root). 

A good general, however, never lets the 
enemy recover his breath after a resounding 
drubbing, so I (taking for a moment the 
“press” card out of my hat-band and apply¬ 
ing a few Stars), turn my attention at once to 
another field of combat, trusting my tried and 
battle-hardened volunteers to come up once 
more with the goods, dry or otherwise. 
These, in fa<£t, are dry except when it rains. 
Who knows where to get real flower pots? 
Not, it goes without saying, the plaStic 
atrocities which should all be rounded up and 
publicly burnt—or rather, melted. Not, either, 
the pimmlny, over-priced, Habitatty things 
that look as if they ought to be hanging in 
(the squeamish should skip the rest of this 
sentence) macrame potholders. No, 1 mean 
real, hone§t-to-goodness flower pots that a 
self-respedtlng Flowerpot Man would not be 
ashamed to be seen in. 

There is something to be said for knowing 
one’s troops. 1 turned to Mr. Redmayne Bur¬ 
rell (well, you believe I am called Lucy- 

oh, no, we have already had that Stunt) and 
put to him the Flowerpot QueStion. He, after 
a little practised commando-Style reconnais¬ 
sance, told me that Worth’s Garden Centre 
had acres of them. 1 thought this was all very 
well, but I could hardly encourage my law- 


abiding readers to organise raids into the 
centre of Worth’s garden. I mean, if he is a 
neighbour of Mr. Burrell's, perhaps they are 
on that sort of terms; but as a general re¬ 
commendation it seemed to be taking the 
commando Stuff a spot too far. However, as 
in the old soap advertisement, a friend told 
me that the words garden centre mean—well, 
if you do not know, I will not take the re¬ 
sponsibility for destroying your blissful in¬ 
nocence. Suffice it to say that it makes more 
sense if you spell it “garden center”. 

So, Worth's G*rd*n C»ntr* is in Bourne, 
Lincolnshire, should you be thereabouts. It 
has (according to our source) " acres of terra¬ 
cotta flower pots, from tiny ones to abso¬ 
lutely huge!” So can 1 ask all of you to look 
out for places which sell real flower pots. Try 
(if it is not too horrid) your local g*rd*n 
c+nt+r, ironmongers and any other likely 
place. Let us make a li§t of names and ad¬ 
dresses, so that all Romantics can get real 
flower pots (g*rd*n c*nt*rs should probably 
have their name and address taken in any 
case). Another victory is in the air. 

Speaking of those tiny flower pots, did you 
know that they can be the homes of teeny baby 
Flowerpot Men, with darling squeaky little 
voices, and sometimes no hats, boots or 
gloves, because they are so little. Bill and Ben 
once found two of them, and sang a song 
which went "No hats, no boots, no gloves.” 1 
do not suppose you will have the darlings 
Straight from the g*rd*n c*nt*r , but if you put 
them beside a chicken-house and keep a tor¬ 
toise; have several sizes of flower pot, all 
empty and ranged according to size—in pairs; 
oh, and do not weed too often.—Well, who 
knows? 

I think the little house knows something 

about it. _ 

Cor respondence 

Eloquent (Blances 

Madam, 

1 note that M. Lenoir wishes us to return 
to a time when some one with the right 
accent could quell unruly behaviour in public 
places with a glance. This seems to me a 
charming idea. 1 suppose the first step is for 
the lower orders to re-learn the art of telling 
one's accent from one’s glance; or perhaps 
the superior orders must re-learn the art of 
glancing in the proper accent. Or perhaps 
both. Certainly the looking glass has lately 
received several practice glances from, 

Your OBt. Serw., Miss P.-P. Turner. 
, &lany a true word is spoken in jest. 
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SHELMERDINE 
BY MISS PRISCILLA LANGRIDGE 

CHAPTER III 

Shelmerdine'Bingham, a girl from the late 
goth century, finds herself in the year 2014, and 
is despatched to Qremchefler School for young 
Ladies on a secret mission that is secret even 
from her. 

TETES A TETE 

The Hope-Carrington Cup incident had three 
main results: it consolidated the general 
feeling, already abroad in the Third, that 
Shelmerdine Bingham was Somebody (for the 
news of her exploit soon got about despite 
the resolve of the twins and Alison to tell 
nobody save a few truSted confidantes); se¬ 
condly it left the twins with a powerful re¬ 
solve to do something which would make it 
clear that they were every bit as dashing and 
resourceful as their new friend; and thirdly, it 
established the game of dares as the it-thing 
for that term. 

All kinds of madcap Stunts were per¬ 
formed, even by some of the quieter members 
of the form,—in proof of their courage in the 
face of a dare. Even the disapproving Marian 
Greene was finally prevailed upon to climb 
the flagpole in the Main Courtyard and leave 
her lace handkerchief fluttering juSt above 
the flag. But even the notable occasion upon 
which three girls came into a maths, lesson 
wearing carnations in their buttonholes—an 
unheard-of deviation from uniform regula¬ 
tions—did not eclipse Shelmerdine’s classic 
feat. There were some who regarded it as no 
more than a false rumour, but they were 
decidedly in the minority. 

The feeling of anticlimax which often 
overtook Shelmerdine after some piece of 
excitement settled upon her with an unusual 
weight about an hour after the toaSt had been 
drunk. She felt a little surprised that the 
business should have affedted her at all. She 
had noticed over the paSt year that she had 
become increasingly blase about her pilfer- 
ings. She could Steal a considerable sum in 
the morning, squander it in the afternoon and 
have pradtically forgotten all about it by 
bedtime. The Cup affair had not only excited 
her more than anything had for some time, 
but had brought in its wake a corresponding¬ 
ly dark reaction. 

As she sat at prep, that evening, the feel¬ 


ing of harmony she had. felt earlier in the day 
became twiSted about in her mind until it 
seemed almoSt that the Stone walls were 
closing in and taking possession of her. As if 
in taking the Cup and winning the admiration 
of the Inner Circle she had somehow com¬ 
promised herself; given a part of herself up as 
a hoStage to the outside world. It did not 
make much sense, admittedly, even to her; 
but that did not Stop the sensation from 
gnawing at her, making her feel cold and dark 
and as if she had given away some part of her 
self-possession. 

This mood was not helped by the fadt that 
she had found her firSt day's lessons unutter¬ 
ably boring. Nothing had been expected from 
her as she was not prepared. She could fol¬ 
low little of what was being said and did not 
try. Possibly the enforced inactivity had led 
her to dwell on the Cup more than she would 
otherwise have done, though even with this 
distraction she found much of the day very 
tedious. 

The kindly young Form MlStress, Miss 
Ling, had helpfully laid out with her a prep¬ 
aration plan which would help her to catch up 
with the form's work and also allow her to 
gain something from the next day’s lessons. 

Shelmerdine had followed this with appar¬ 
ent interest, partly because courtesy was 
deeply ingrained in her being. It was her 
Strong sense of courtesy which made her so 
effective at being consciously impolite when 
she wished; but she found it impossible to be 
rude merely through negligence. In any case 
she felt immediately affedtionate towards 
Miss Ling. Everybody did. 

None of this, however, made the adlual 
work of the preparation any less repugnant. 
GrancheSter, it seemed, expedled Herculean 
efforts as a matter of course. Shelmerdine 
toyed with the idea of simply not doing it. 
Alter all, she was not really a schoolgirl. But 
she supposed she muSt do something to 
maintain her cover. If she were expelled— 
Well, what if she were expelled? She had 
never intended to Stay here long. She would 
simply go on to new adventures. Yet, some¬ 
how, she did not feel that she wanted to do 
that juSt yet. What a pity Miss TaviStock had 
realised her intelligence. The simpleSt thing 
would have been to play dumb-bunny and to 
be incapable of all but the moSt elementary 
efforts. 

Well, that is what she would do anyway. 
Let them make of it what they wished. How¬ 
ever intelligent she might seem in other 
ways, she would juSt happen to be the moSt 
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improbably preposterous academic duffer. 
This thought chimed in perfectly with her 
sombre mood, and it was with a certain grim 
glee that she began slinging down facts and 
figures upon a sheet of paper without the 
smallest regard for logic or veracity. 

Shelmerdine was alone in the Third Form 
Study. Her long interview with Miss Ling had 
taken up moSt of the official prep, period, and 
thus she began work JuSt as the others were 
finishing. Perhaps the emptiness of the tall 
room, with its long Norman windows reflect¬ 
ing the candle flames againSt the darkening 
sky, had helped to bring on her mood. But 
now she felt freer for having no eyes upon her 
and handled her papers almoSt as roughly as 
she was handling her work. Several of them 
fluttered off the back of her desk as the door 
swung open. She watched them scud along 
the duSty floorboards and did not bother to 
pick them up. 

The door had not opened by Itself. A small 
girl by the name of Flavia Randall was the 
motive force and she quietly entered the 
room. Flavia was rather a Strange little crea¬ 
ture, not overly popular with the form, 
though not adlually unpopular. Shelmerdine 
had noticed that she had a very particular 
manner. She carried herself very erecSt and 
with an aristocratic bearing which seemed 
rather quaint in one so young, for she was 
probably no more than twelve, being one of 
those clever children who were promoted 
early into the Third. She had no friends and 
seemed not to care whether people liked her 
or not. “The cat who walks by herself”, 
thought Shelmerdine. 

Flavia walked over to her desk as if she 
had come to fetch something. Then she 
noticed Shelmerdine’s papers on the floor. 

"1 say, you have dropped something,” she 
said, with an air of friendliness which was 
unusual in her. 

" I know,” said Shelmerdine, not returning 
it. 

“Shall 1 pick them up for you?" Her 
speaking voice was clear and terribly, terribly 
precise. MoSt people here spoke in a precise 
manner which in Shelmerdine’s day would 
have been considered quite Stilted, but in 
Flavia this was far more marked, to the 
extent that her own contemporaries probably 
considered her Stilted. 

“If you wish,” said Shelmerdine un- 
expressively. 

Flavia picked up the papers, caSting her 
eye over them. “I say, these calculations 
are not right.” 
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“1 know,” replied Shelmerdine curtly. 

"Are you having trouble with them?” 

“No, I am not having any trouble at all.” 

“ But, if you cannot get them right-” 

“You are leaping to conclusions, m’dear. 
It is not so much that I cannot get them 
right. Perhaps I could If I tried but I am not 
trying. Consequently they are not giving me 
any trouble. Now if that meets with your 
approval, perhaps I might be permitted to 
continue working—or rather not working.” 

Flavia placed the papers on Shelmerdine’s 
desk and looked at her with a gaze that was 
somehow disconcerting. She had hair of a 
moSt remarkable fox-red, which made her 
pale skin seem almoSt sethereal by contrast; 
and her large eyes were so clear and blue that 
they seemed almoSt luminous in the candle¬ 
light. She looked at Shelmerdine with a gaze 
that was so utterly open and unguarded that 
Shelmerdine found it difficult to return. Shel¬ 
merdine had never found any gaze difficult to 
return before. Not even when she was lying 
like an estate agent. Flavia’s gaze, like her 
voice, seemed to be like those of other people 
of her age only very much more so. 

“ I could help you with the work,” she said 
simply. Her voice was without condescension 
or any other note save that of a simple, 
practical desire to help—that and, somewhere 
beneath many layers of Strifft training in utter 
outward composure, an unaccountable nerv¬ 
ousness. 

“I don’t need help," said Shelmerdine. “I 
have settled upon my method and intend to 
pursue it.” 

“ There is not any need to be so independ¬ 
ent. I am your friend.” 

"I choose my friends; and I am not being 
independent. I simply prefer to go through 
life efficiently. Efficiency means getting the 
maximum possible benefit from the minimum 
possible effort. That is my approach to this 
work and I shall thank you not to interfere.” 

If Shelmerdine had fancied that she saw 
something of herself in this curious child, she 
decided that she was mistaken. Her quiet 
persistence in the face of this snub was far 
from Shelmerdine’s nature and, indeed, quite 
inexplicable to her. 

"I happen to know that is not true,” she 
said quietly but with absolute conviction. 

This nonplussed Shelmerdine. She knew 
perfectly well that she had been talking the 
plain unvarnished. In fact she couldn’t have 
got much plainer or less varnished if she had 
tried. “What on earth gives you that idea?” 
she asked. 
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“I know about you," said Flavia firmly— 
did her clear eyes mist just a trifle?—" I know 
what you are.” 

“Oh,” said Shelmerdine in her moSt lan¬ 
guid manner. “And what am I?" 

“ You’re a sport," said Flavia. “ You cannot 
deceive me. 1 know perfectly well that you 
would not do something as unsporting as 
purposely fuzzling your work; especially 
when darLing has given you a special pro¬ 
gramme and looked after you so nicely. You 
are juSt hopelessly out of your depth and too 
proud to admit it. I understand. I should be 
too proud to admit it too." 

"Now juSt one moment. Shorty-” 

“No, please, Shelmerdine—-I know you are 
years older than 1, but I really do know the 
work well. I would probably be in the Fourth 
if the Head was not chary of promoting girls 
too far above their ages. I know it sounds hu¬ 
miliating, but I promise that nobody will ever 
know except you and I. You have pulled 
through your illness so terribly bravely; you 
simply muSt not baulk at this laSt fence. Let 
me help you over it, Shelmerdine, please do 
not be too proud. I want so much to help you 
and I—-I respeCt you terribly.” 

"What a beaStly crimp!” thought Shel¬ 
merdine as she tidied together her books and 
papers an hour later. 

“There, how was that?” asked Flavia. She 
had carefully and with the utmoSt taCb guided 
the older girl through the labyrinth of her 
firSt preparation, laying things out so clearly 
that Shelmerdine’s keen intelligence could 
not fail to grasp them, despite the faCt that 
she had never done work of anywhere near 
this Standard before. 

“Boring to a degree,” replied Shelmerdine. 
Flavia smiled warmly. She understood pride 
very well and knew that Shelmerdine could 
not but hide her unnecessary but all too 
poignant sense of shame beneath a camoufl¬ 
age of rather cutting banter. Flavia was proud 
too, but she was also brave, and she would 
not let herself be defleCted from her set pur¬ 
pose of helping her heroine—forcing her if 
necessary—to conquer her inward enemy of 
shame and despair. As a child, Flavia had 
been schooled to an extraordinary Standard 
of self-discipline. She could, on demand, 
awaken every hour on the hour during the 
night without a call, take a cold dip and re¬ 
turn to sleep for the next hour. Duty, to her, 
was an irresiStible driving-force, overriding 
all else, and in Shelmerdine she saw duty. 

Shelmerdine took toward schoolwork a 
utilitarian attitude not uncommon in her age: 


viz. that it served no useful purpose; that the 
things she was learning had no practical 
application and that she would, in any case, 
forget them within a very short time of dis¬ 
continuing her Studies. These arguments 
would have been Strong enough in her eyes 
even if she had been a real schoolgirl. As it 
was, time and effort spent on GrancheSter’s 
rigorous programme of Study was doubly 
waSted. 

"You know, you are more intelligent than 
moSt of the girls here," said Flavia as they 
were leaving the room. “You will soon catch 
up. You are quite lucky in that respect.” 

"That is exactly what the Head said,” 
remarked Shelmerdine. 

"Weil,” said Flavia with a satisfied smile, 
“there you are then". 

"What a bebothering crimp," Shelmerdine 
thought again. She had not intended to 
express herself in that silly slang, but those 
seemed to be the only words which expressed 
her exact nuance of miffedness. 

The next day’s lessons were much clearer 
to her in consequence of her preparation, and 
Shelmerdine felt compelled to admit that at 
leaSt it passed the time to be able to under¬ 
stand in part what was going on. Nonetheless 
she was diStindtly relieved when lunchtime 
came and the twins turned her thoughts to 
more interesting fare. 

“We need a dare,” said Dot. 

“Yes, you owe us one," said Carrie. 

“We didn’t do your laSt one, so it’s Still 
your turn to give us one,” said Dot. 

"But it’s got to be one we can do,” said 
Carrie. “We couldn’t have done the Cup one. 
We Still don’t know how you got hold of it." 

"Yes, how did you get hold of it?” asked 
Dot. 

"Well, what can you do?" asked Shelmer¬ 
dine, Ignoring the queStion. 

“They can play the piano," volunteered 
Alison. "Four-handed, of course. I was at 
their place over the hols, and they gave a 
rendering of‘My Feet JuSt Dance Away’ that 
would leave the Leicester Square Six gap¬ 
ing.” 

At the mention of this title, the Inner 
Circle burSt into well-rehearsed three-part 
harmony, for this was their party piece. 

~Ev‘ty time I walk down the Street, 

I J m so anxious whom I may meet , 

'Cause when I hear that rhythm 
5 My feet juSl dance away." 

The second verse was cut short by the 
Stentorian tones of Veronica Carslisle: “An 
order mark for each girl singing at table.” 
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Shelmerdine applauded the song vigorous¬ 
ly so as not to miss her shfire of the order 
marks. 

“Shelmerdine Bingham, take an order 
mark and three hundred lines/* said Veron¬ 
ica. 

“May I ask/* enquired Shelmerdine coldly, 
“why applauding is a greater offence than 
performing?** 

“Because doing it after I had spoken was 
diredl, deliberate defiance. Make it five 
hundred for answering back.** 

Veronica closed the discussion by walking 
away. 

“As I was about to say before I was so 
rudely interrupted,** said Shelmerdine, “the 
twins* pianiStic genius should not be waited, 
and I hereby dare them to play ‘My Feet JuSt 
Dance Away* on the vi Form piano.** 

The vi form piano was a good piano. It 
was the only really good piano in the School. 
It was allowed to be touched only by mi£t- 
reses and the senior music scholars, and was 
under the charge of Miss Maitland, who 
detected popular music of all kinds. 

“Golliwogs*** said Dot. 

“ AppleStrudel!** said Carrie. 

“I shall do it if you don*t want to,** said 
Shelmerdine, “though I warn you that you 
may never want to hear the tune again by the 
time I*ve finished with it.** 

“Oh no you won*t/* said Dot. 

“It*s a corker/* said Carrie. 

“But we*ll have to work out the beSt time 
to do it/* said Dot. 

“ 5 V/ms naturellement,” said Shelmerdine. 

The reSt of the day passed uneventfully. 
Shelmerdine found herself happy enough, 
though towards the end of the lessons it be¬ 
gan to occur to her that there was really no 
way to avoid writing five hundred lines for 
that vindictive prig Veronica Carlisle. She 
found her frame of mind on the subject some¬ 
what curious. For one thing, the argument 
that she was not really a schoolgirl failed to 
arouse any inner Storm againSt the imposi¬ 
tion. Perhaps she had worn it out. Her whole 
spirit positively rebelled againSt the tedium 
of such a punishment, and yet she was sur¬ 
prised to find herself quietly resigned to do¬ 
ing it. It was as if she were divided into two 
camps;—part of her hated the thought and 
the other half really did not mind at all. The 
obvious, and, to Shelmerdine, rather worry¬ 
ing, explanation—that she was becoming 
moulded into the School's pattern—did not 
seem to cover the case. Shelmerdine Still 
found lots of resistance within her to the 


work of the School; but to this punitive 
exercise, which, furthermore, she Strongly 
suspedted was mainly due to Veronica Car¬ 
lisle’s desire to squash her at the firSt pos¬ 
sible opportunity, she found virtually none. 

She had been entertaining these thoughts 
as she mounted the EaSt Staircase to wash 
for dinner. At the top she encountered Jane 
Love, who gave her a pleasant smile. 

“Hello, kiddie/* said Jane. It took Shel¬ 
merdine a moment to realise that she was 
being addressed. Jane*s whole tone had 
changed since their laSt encounter. To Jane, 
Shelmerdine*s demotion made an almoSt 
supernatural difference. She was no longer a 
near-equal, but a third-former,— a kiddie. 
Shelmerdine could tell that this was not in 
any way a slight. It was juSt the way of things 
as far as Jane, and perhaps not only Jane, was 
concerned. The spell of it was so powerful 
that Jane looked at leaSt half-a-head taller 
than she had done before. 

“Hello, Jane/* said Shelmerdine. 

“How are we settling?** asked Jane. 

“Oh, well enough.** 

“Good. Pop along and see Veronica, would 
you. She has something to tell you.** 

Shelmerdine popped. 

“Hello, squirt/* said Veronica cheerily as 
Shelmerdine entered. “Have you done those 
lines for me yet?** 

“No, Veronica/* said Shelmerdine. Her 
hands were clasped behind her back ahd her 
voice was very small. Veronica, who had 
pointedly not looked up from some work that 
she was doing, now raised her eyes to her 
visitor, perhaps to make sure that this really 
was the same Shelmerdine Bingham; the one 
with the disdainful little nose, the cool, 
imperturbable voice and the smile whose 
quiet, underrated arrogance was more com¬ 
plete than any arrogance she could remem¬ 
ber. “ I hadn't-** 

“You hadn't time/* completed Veronica 
sarcastically, as if she had considered this a 
quite inadequate excuse, although she muSt 
have known that Shelmerdine could hardly 
have begun them until after dinner. 

“I am sorry,** said Shelmerdine simply. 
She felt hot. There was a touch of colour on 
each cheek; unusual for her. She too won¬ 
dered what had happened to her. She knew, 
although she had not known it at the time, 
that Veronica's casual imposition of the extra 
two hundred lines for answering back had 
done something extraordinary to her, though 
what it was she could not tell. 

“Of course you hadn't time/* said Veron- 
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ica peremptorily. “You have had no free time, 
since the lines were set Why on earth are you 
apologising to me?” 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Shelmerdine. What a 
ridiculous reply, she thought. She knew how 
to hammer this sort of wit into the ground 
with one eyebrow, and yet she seemed incap¬ 
able of anything more than the feebleSl and 
humblest of replies. 

“Well, are you going to find time now?" 

"Yes, Veronica,” Shelmerdine gazed at her 
inquisitor. Her hair was raven black; her 
complexion almoSt as pale as Shelmerdine’s 
own. Her eyes were very dark, and her black 
eyebrows curved above them in well-shaped, 
tapering bows. Her mouth was well-shaped 
too, but perhaps a shade too compressed. 
Shelmerdine found herself gazing at her with 
a fascinated attention. 

“Wrong,” said Veronica. “You are not go¬ 
ing to find time to do the lines. 1 have been 
speaking to jane Love. It seems that you have 
a great deal of work to catch up on. They do 
not want you to be burdened with lengthy 
impositions juSt yet. So I’m. going to let you 
off the lines.” 

“Thank you, Veronica.” 

Veronica returned to her work without 
dismissing Shelmerdine, who Stood for some 
minutes in uncertainty, not knowing whether 
to Stay or leave. Eventually she decided that 
such uncertainty was foolish. She had only to 
ask. When had she ever had difficulty in ask¬ 
ing anything? She began to speak. 

"Silence,” said Veronica without looking 
up. 

After what seemed like an hour and a half, 
but was probably no more than a few min¬ 
utes, Veronica closed her book. Stood up 
and walked over to Shelmerdine. She was a 
very tall girl, and she Stood for a moment, 
letting her superior height overshadow Shel¬ 
merdine. Then she slipped her long, pale 
fingers beneath Shelmerdine’s bob and gently 
took her ear lobe. Shelmerdine’s ears were 
hot and the fingers felt almoSt cold. Shel¬ 
merdine looked Straight at the prefect, 
showing not a flicker of surprise, nor any 
proteSt as she pinched the lobe, making it 
ache. 

“I hear your work is going unexpectedly 
well from what little can be told in these 
early days.” 

“Thank you, Veronica.” 

“Don’t thank me. I Still think you’re an 
idler.” She pressed her thumbnail into the 
lobe. Shelmerdine did not wince. She Stood 
Straight, giving no sign that she was being 


hurt, juSt as Veronica gave no acknowledge¬ 
ment to the fatft that she was hurting her. 
“Anything to say?” 

“ 1 think you are right, Veronica.” 

“Well, have a care, little one. There are 
more ways of killing a cat than choking it 
with lines. Do we understand each other?” 

“Yes, Veronica.” 

"Good girl.” Veronica dropped her hand 
and spoke in a tone which implied dismissal, 
but Shelmerdine had not been dismissed and 
did not move. Veronica smiled. “Off you 
trot,” she said. 

“I wonder what that was all about?” 
mused Shelmerdine as she walked slowly 
down the Starkly imposing passage known as 
the Long Corridor, in which Veronica’s room 
was situated, placing a cooling knuckle be¬ 
neath her throbbing ear. The queStion re¬ 
ferred less to Veronica’s behaviour than to 
her own. 

* * » 

“1 suppose you'll be out of commish. again 
this evening with all those lines,” said Alison 
at dinner. 

“I shouldn’t think so,” said Shelmerdine, 
“I’ve been let off.” 

“Curl my toes!” epoStulated Carrie. “You 
are honoured. Your place in hiStory is 
assured. Veronica Carlisle has let somebody 
off something and you are the letoffee.” 

“And we thought fetching the Hope- 
Carrington Cup was a pretty trick,” said Dot. 
“Why, the girl was ju£t warming up. What is 
your secret? Hypnosis? The Fourth Dimen¬ 
sion? Come now, your public has a right to 
know.” 

“The truth, I fear, is rather banal. Higher 
authorities appear to have intervened on my 
behalf.” 

"AppleStrudel!” said Dot. “I bet she was 
miffed!” 

"She didn’t pinch your ear, did she?” 
asked Carrie. 

“’Strordinary experience,” replied Shel¬ 
merdine. “Shouldn't have missed if for the 
world.” 

It occurred to Shelmerdine, however, that 
she should be out of commish. if Flavia man¬ 
aged to buttonhole her again and she began 
to wonder how she might give the wretched 
child the slip. She was pleased to find herself 
wondering this, because there had been an 
awful moment as she had nursed her ear in 
the Long Corridor when the dreadful thought 
had occurred to her that she might somehow 
have become tame. She had not. She made up 
her mind to go back to her former plan of be- 
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lng a dunce. Not only did she consider the 
■work worthless, but she did not want Alison 
and the twins to find out about the business 
with Flavia; not for the reasons for which 
Flavia had imagined that she would be 
ashamed of her tuition, but because she could 
hardly imagine what three such game chaps 
would think of somebody voluntarily doing 
extra work. 

As it happened, this latter queStion was 
answered that very evening. After the bell 
rang to sound the end of the compulsory prep, 
period. Dot and Carrie showed no sign of put¬ 
ting away their work, but Stayed on to contin¬ 
ue with their Studies. She was to discover that 
the twins were, in fact, moderately hard-work¬ 
ing and that Flavia was by no means alone in 
considering it unsporting to give of anything 
not within Striking distance of one's beSt. 

Shelmerdine was a little surprised, but 
more pleased by the twins' presence, it 
meant that Flavia could not, given her under¬ 
taking that nobody but she and Shelmerdine 
should know, help her with her work tonight. 
She packed up her things and left the room 
quickly, for fear that the twins might soon 
depart leaving her undefended. It was a sound 
move theoretically, but she was soon to dis¬ 
cover that it was a miStake. 

As Shelmerdine left the room, she was at 
once greeted by Flavia. 

“Hello, Shelmerdine,” said that frail, fair 
personage. “I was afraid for a moment that 
you were going to Stay in there, which would 
have made things a bit awkward, but I might 
have guessed you would think to come and 
meet me out here.” 

"1 really don't think there’s anywhere we 
could work, though. Shorty. The Common 
Room will be full and there are bound to be 
chaps in the library.” 

Flavia smiled an intimate, almoSt giggly 
little smile. “Come with me,” she said. 
“You’ll see.” 

Shelmerdine followed Flavia down the 
corridor and off along a side-passage. She 
was Still not very familiar with the layout of 
the house. At the end of this rather narrow, 
dark passage was a door which looked as if it 
might have belonged to a boot-cupboard. 
Flavia opened this door and Stepped inside. 
The room was half-lighted by a small fire 
burning in the grate. Even before Flavia had 
lit the two candles which Stood on the little 
mantelshelf—hardly more than an edge 
formed by the projection of the Vidtorian 
caSt-iron fireplace—Shelmerdine saw that 
she was in a room which, while scarcely big¬ 


ger than the boot-cupboard she had at firSt 
envisioned, was a tiny bedroom with velvet 
curtains, a very fine miniature bureau and a 
little upright chair. There was no room for 
any furniture other than these two pieces and 
the bed; but the space above the bedhead was 
lined with beautifully bound books and the 
refit of the walls were covered with ornately 
framed pictures, mofit of which appeared to 
be of some antiquity. In attempting to com¬ 
pare it to Veronica’s room, Shelmerdine real¬ 
ised how very fascinated she mufit have been 
with Veronica herself, for, despite the time 
she had spent there with nothing to do but 
look about, she could remember almoSt no¬ 
thing of that room. Even so, she was sure 
that while it was rather larger than this one 
and quite well-appointed, it certainly lacked 
the solid, though cosy, opulence of Flavia’s 
abode. 

Shelmerdine was rather taken aback. The 
only privacy afforded to any third-former, her¬ 
self included, was that of a curtained cubicle 
in a dormitory of six to eight girls. Only the 
VI and a few privileged fifth-formers had shar¬ 
ed rooms and only a handful of senior prefedls 
had rooms of their own. Not only that, but 
some servant was obviously detailed to light 
Flavia’s fire before her arrival, since, presum¬ 
ably, she did not have a firfit-form fag for the 
job as did members of the Sixth. 

"What a jolly little habitat,” said Shel¬ 
merdine. “Where did you find it?" 

"Oh, one has to have somewhere,” said 
Flavia uninformatlvely. She reached above the 
bed for a book. “Jolly useful, though. I have 
all sorts of things here that we might need.” 
She opened her bureau and offered Shelmer¬ 
dine the delicately carved little chair, taking 
her own seat on the bed, jufit below the pil¬ 
low;—a position which, owing to the size of 
the room, was close beside Shelmerdine. She 
smiled contentedly. She had always intended 
to move these fitudy sessions into her own 
room. How useful of the twins to make the 
occasion for the change so quickly. 

PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT 

“ft DEMOCRACY is a government of all by a 
majority of proletarians; a soviet, a government 
by a small group of proletarians; and a dictator¬ 
ship, a government by a single proletarian. In the 
traditional and unanimous society there is a gov¬ 
ernment by a hereditary aristocracy, the funct¬ 
ion of which is to maintain an existing order 
based on eternal principles, rather than to impose 
the views or arbitrary will of any ‘party ’ or 
'interest ananda coomakaswamy 
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It IS with considerable pleasure, dear reader, 
that 1 commend this splendid book to your 
attention. It has been called one of the befit 
early detedtive fitories, but it is something 
rather more than a detedtive Story. It is a 
long and involved Story (running to nearly 
too pages in my edition) which embraces 
both tragedy and comedy; pathos and hu¬ 
mour. If the driving-force of the Story is a 
deep-laid and many-folded myfitery, occa¬ 
sioning surprise after surprise and replacing 
old puzzlement with new puzzlement at each 
turn of the meticulously confitrudted plot; if 
this, as I say, mufit be acknowledged to be 
the Story’s driving-force, yet its theme is 
something deeper. At the heart of that theme 
lies an enchantment; or, to. be more specific, 
a curse. 

This is a modern book, of course, with all 
that the word implies in the year of our Lord 
1868, and the curse is not openly acknow¬ 
ledged to be real and effective; yet every 
event of the book proves it to be so. The 
curse is laid upon the eponymous Moonfitone: 
a diamond of curious colour and prodigious 
size, which has been set from time immemor¬ 
ial in the forehead of the four-handed Hin¬ 
doo god of the moon. The curse was laid up¬ 
on any who should lay hands upon this sacred 
jewel and upon all who should receive it from 
him. This curse was firfit invoked in the 18th 
century of our era by an officer of the mar¬ 
auding Mussulmans in the army of Aurung- 
zebe. Since then the jewel had passed from 
hand to hand among the followers of the 
Prophet, always carrying its fearful curse and 
always watched by three Brahmins to whom 
fell, generation upon generation, the heredit¬ 
ary task of Watching the Stone and awaiting 
the time when, by whatever means necessary, 
it might be wrefited from the hands of the 
outcafite (for even a foreign prince is out- 
cafite in the eyes of the orthodox Hindoo) and 
returned to the embodied Genius of the Moon. 

Thus things Stood at the time when one 
John Hemcafitle, a ruthless and dishonour¬ 
able English officer, after the Storming of Ser- 
ingapatam, basely murdered the present 
possessor of the Moonfitone with his serv¬ 
ants and Stole the gem, thus fulfilling the 


curse upon its latefit victim and invoking it 
upon himself. Hemcafitle, because of the ink¬ 
ling of this deed that had leaked abroad, 
was shunned by Society and died a bitter 
man. Resentful of his sifiter’s refusal to asso¬ 
ciate with him, he willed the Moonfitone to 
her daughter, his niece, to be given as a gift 
upon her firfit birthday following his 
death:—believing, it is to be inferred, that the 
curse would take effedt upon her; and, indeed, 
before the fitone has lain twenty-four hours 
in her keeping her peace, her happiness and 
those of all about her are cruelly shattered. 

Here the Story proper begins, and here 
mufit I put a guard upon my tongue, lefit 1 
should chance to reveal something more than 
my reader will thank me for telling him in 
advance; for if this is not only a detective 
myfitery, it certainly is a detedtive myfitery. 
Let me, then, confine myself henceforth to. 
certain generalities. 

It has been said of the country-house 
detedtive Story that the English country 
house represents the Great Good Place, that 
the crime is the shattering of its primordial 
harmony and that the discovery and appre¬ 
hension of the criminal are the restoration of 
order and truth. If this is so (and the present 
writer is inclined to believe it), then ‘The 
tV/oonitone, Standing close to the fountain¬ 
head of this tradition, enunciates the central 
theme in grander and more universal terms 
than is usually the case. There is a dimension 
to this Story that is almofit mythic: the origin¬ 
al theft of the Moonfitone, like the theft of 
the Rhinegold, Stands at the head of a chain 
of terrible fatality which mufit poison all it 
touches until that sin is atoned for and things 
are put to rights. From the very beginning, 
Betteredge, the good old retainer who begins 
and ends the main—the English—part of the 
tale in his own hand, refers to the perpetrator 
of the deed simply as "the wicked Colonel” 
and affirms that he was " one of the greatefit 
blackguards that ever lived”. 

Having referred to Betteredge, let us turn 
our attention from the side of evil to the side 
of good. Betteredge is not without his little 
faults (are you, dear reader?) but as we get to 
know him, we find in him a greatly lovable 
charadter. I wish you could all read the book 
in my 1934 Collins edition. It has, facing page 
128, a charming picture of him, with his 
respedtable tail-coat, his portly figure and 
his dignified old Steward’s face which made 
'me love him ail the more. With his pipe 
(smoked only in privacy, of course), and his 
charming faith in the virtues of ‘Robinson Qm- 
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soe to cure all human Ills, he finds a place in 
every English heart. More than this, he is 
that moSt essential attribute of the Great 
Good Place:—the true and faithful servant. 
When all the evidence appears to convitft his 
young miStress (“my young lady” as he 
always calls her, in contradistinction to her 
mother, who is “my lady”) of wrongdoing, he 
says of the deteCtive who has produced the 
evidence:“It was downright frightful to hear 
him piling up proof after proof againSt Miss 
Rachel and to know, while one was longing to 
defend her, that there was no disputing what 
he said. I am (thank God!) constitutionally 
superior to reason. This enabled me to hold 
firm to my lady’s view, which was my view 
also." 

This is the true feudal spirit! this is the 
voice of the world before the Fall! Turn to 
Lady Verinder, Miss Rachel’s mother, againSt 
whom the spiteful legacy was directed and 
you will find a woman as good and as loyal to 
her servants as her servants are to her. She is 
as kind and as upright, as charming and as 
disciplined, as wise and as true as lady, miSt¬ 
ress and mother might be. She earns the trib¬ 
ute of the dour but brilliant deteCtive ser¬ 
geant, who calls her “one of the clevereSt 
women in England". Her daughter calls her, 
more simply,“an angel". 

Turn to Miss Rachel herself and her nobil¬ 
ity and beauty of character shine untarnished 
through every dark event and become ever 
more apparent as the Story progresses. As 
the shrewd and worldly-wise old family law¬ 
yer puts it:—“If the plainest evidence in the 
world pointed one way and if nothing but Ra¬ 
chel’s word of honour pointed the other, I 
would take her word before the evidence, law¬ 
yer as I am!” I am, perhaps telling a little 
too much here, but I draw my reader’s atten¬ 
tion to the faCt that I do not say what she has 
or has not done, only that she has done all 
with the fineSt and nobleSt of motives.—I am 
sure this is telling my reader nothing, for 
those who have not the moral InStinCt to take 
this magnificent child at her word are surely 
buried in the degraded depths of some lesser 
periodical than The 'English 'Magazine. 

Such are the characters at the heart of this 
country-house microcosm. Such is the goodly 
paradise which is to be shaken to its founda¬ 
tions by the curse of evil; and such are the 
good souls which will not falter for one mo¬ 
ment in their truth and righteousness as the 
darkness descends upon them. 

There are those, I have heard, who say that 
Mr. Collins sees the dark corruption which 
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(according to modernist mythology) lurked 
always but an inch beneath the respetfbable 
surface of Vidborian society;—but then there 
are always those who will twi£t any and every 
thing to their own ugly and subversive ends. 
There are those also (often the same people) 
who say that Mr. Collins's work was a pre¬ 
cursor of the morbid (or, to use the modern- 
i§t's own language, psychotic) vision of cert¬ 
ain modern writers in which nothing is what 
it seems, nothing is to be trusted, all Is dark 
and chaotic. 

The truth is that Mr. Collins sees the one 
thing that the modernist can never see. He 
sees evil. He sees it in his own Victorian so¬ 
ciety juSt as he would see it anywhere, be¬ 
cause it exiSts and muSt always exiSt as part 
of our fallen human condition. To see evil is 
not a revolt againSt the Vicftorian world. On 
the contrary, to understand the existence of 
evil is an essential part of what sets the 
Vkftorian world apart from the modern 
world. In its liberalism, its progressism and 
its materialism, the Victorian mind is no diff¬ 
erent from ours. It is in its understanding of 
certain truths—and the consequent uphold¬ 
ing of certain values—which the modern 
world is too weak and too cynical (weakness 
and cynicism, contrary to immature opinion, 
sire ever close allies) to understand and to 
uphold—that the Vuftorian mind differs from 
that of the modernist. 

The modern world is unable to see evil be¬ 
cause it does not believe in absolute moral 
values. Therefore when evil is thruSt upon it, 
it perceives it as mere chaotic blackness. The 
sign of an absurd, meaningless and hoStile 
universe. 

Because he is able to see evil, Mr. Collins 
is able to see that other thing which the mod¬ 
ernist is unable to see. He Is able to see 
good. The two are not separable. If there are 
no absolute moral values, then there is no 
evil and there is no good. 

To see Mr. Collins's world as dark, absurd, 
riddled with corruption or with “hypocrisy”— 
that Pavlovian reflex-word which springs to 
the modernist tongue in connexion with all 
things Victorian—is a perverse misreading of 
his work; a reading so grotesquely perverse 
that only an age which has subjected life it¬ 
self to a similar process of distortion could 
even contemplate regarding it seriously. 

Certainly hypocrisy exiSts in this novel, 
and the creature who is the immediate cause 
of the mischief which besets its central char¬ 
acters is revealed at iaSt to be a very monSt- 
er of hypocrisy and of carnal immorality. This 
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vice, however, is set off againSt the nobility 
of the central characters, and the solid de¬ 
cency of almoSt all the other characters. The 
essential subjeCt of the book is a sane, norm¬ 
al, healthy and very attractive world, threat¬ 
ened by a deep and primordial evil which is 
mediated through an immediate and incident¬ 
al evil. The theme, if you wish, is the battle 
between light and darkness—the very anti¬ 
thesis of the moderniSt vision of the world In 
which all Is a murky and indeterminate grey. 

If hypocrisy exiSts, only the moSt tendent¬ 
ious mind can draw from this book the insane 
modern inference that moral Standards them¬ 
selves are to blame, and that one muSt elimin¬ 
ate hypocrisy by abandoning moral Standards. 
On the contrary, the moral beauty and person¬ 
al attractiveness of those characters who aCt 
with unswerving integrity shows us in what 
direction we muSt look for true worth. 

The sound basis of traditional values upon 
which reSts all that is good and wholesome 
in this book is nowhere better expressed than 
by Betteredge, the firm anchor of the narra¬ 
tive and of the household; Betteredge, who is 
often a figure of fun, but always a man of 
Sterling worth and essential soundness. 
When commanded by his young lady to assiSt 
in the experiment which is to lead to the re¬ 
solution of the plot, he says to the doctor’s 
assistant who is directing the experiment: 

"Speaking as a servant I am deeply in¬ 
debted to you. Speaking as a man 1 consider 
you to be a person whose head is full of mag¬ 
gots, and I take up my testimony againSt your 
experiment as a delusion and a snare. Don’t 
be afraid, on that account of my feelings as a 
man getting in the way of my duty as a serv¬ 
ant! You shall be obeyed. The maggots not¬ 
withstanding, sir, you shall be obeyed.” 

Here is something quite outside the ambit 
of the tawdry moderniSt mentality. Better- 
edge is not the the liberal’s “economic 
man”, nor the Marxist’s "proletarian”, aCt- 
ing under economic constraint. Here is trad¬ 
itional man, aCting, like Cordelia, " according 
to his bond”, with all that that implies In 
terms of traditional order and integrity. As if 
to underline the point, the doctor’s assistant 
asks immediately afterward “Do you think we 
can depend on him?", and receives, from one 
who knows the old servant from of old, the 
reply:—"Implicitly. When we return to the 
house we shall find nothing negleCted and 
nothing forgotten.” 

Here we are touching something that lies 
deeper than the explicit rationalistic con¬ 
sciousness of the ViCtorian mind, and yet 


something which informs all that is trueSt 
and beSt in ViCtorian literature even as it In¬ 
forms all that Is trueSt and beSt In ViCtorian 
life. It is the fount and wellspring of honour, 
integrity and righteousness; the understand¬ 
ing that all one does muSt be done in conform¬ 
ity with the archetypal function which one is 
called upon to fulfil, be it that of servant or 
gentleman, miStress or miniSter, husband or 
wife. Mr. Collins indicates that where this 
understanding is transgressed, tragedy—or 
rather deep pathos—muSt result; as in the 
case of Rosanna Spearman, unhappy viCtim of 
a chain of transgression which began before 
her life and resulted in it. She is a viCtim, 
although not wholly an innocent one, as is 
her friend. Limping Lucy, the Strange, ill- 
natured precursor of the man-hating feminist 
harridan of another age (I know little of mod- 
dern criticism, but am prepared to wager that 
some modern critic somewhere has declared, 
or will declare, that this minor character is 
the real heroine of the Story, simply because 
the said critic finds in her distorted features 
the image of himself—or, more likely, her¬ 
self). There may be innocent victims, too: 
viCtims such as Ezra Jennings,—yet if they 
keep faith they too may retain a beauty of 
character and be touched by happiness. 

it is againSt this background of profound 
traditional values that the deep. Oriental 
curse of the MoonStone may be seen not 
merely (as the moderniSt writer would be in¬ 
clined to see it) as a dark force crushing its 
unknowing viCtims like so many human 
matchSticks, but as something which, if it 
does not meet a force equal to itself (for no 
such direCt conflict occurs), at leaSt enters a 
world with a sanCtlty and a depth of its own; 
a world in which such a force is not wholly 
disproportionate to all about it. In contraSt, 
we might here draw attention to the modern 
horror-Story, in which, increasingly, the tone 
is one of bleak despair because the forces of 
darkness have no adequate counterpart and 
may prey unhindered upon human folly, 
weakness, sin and lack of integrity. 

I have already indicated that the supernat¬ 
ural element of the book is nowhere explicit. 
All the characters, being modern Victorians, 
pooh-pooh it, and if my present reader 
should be of a similar caSt of mind and 
should wish to substitute “symbolic” for 
"supernatural", I will not complain. Those 
of us not so minded may have felt a little 
disturbed by the book’s apparent lack of 
respect for the supernatural—or, indeed, the 
natural—rights of the original possessors of 
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the Moonstone. The three mySteriaus Brah¬ 
mins who dog the tracks of the diamond are 
regarded throughout as villains rather than 
as vicflims of a base and violent theft rightly 
attempting to reclaim what is theirs. Now, It 
is by no means our wish to take up an issue 
extrinsic to the point of view of the book. It 
is no doubt the very alienness of these men 
and their claims which renders them of no 
account In the eyes of the characters: and, 
quite apart from literary considerations, it is 
by no means our intention to wish away this 
perception of alienness upon grounds of 
crass modern notions of “racial equal¬ 
ity":—notions which seek to negate the un¬ 
ique genius of every people.—To reduce all 
things to the bureaucratic model of soulless 
and anti-traditional modern liberalism, and 
all men to the Status of drones and “consu¬ 
mers” devoid of all cultural tradition. What 
we do wish is that, within the very proper and 
natural perception of alienness, there should 
be a respedl for the alien tiling in and for 
itself,—as good and true of its own kind. I 
ask this on purely literary grounds, because I 
believe that within the subtle workings of 
this Story, such a recognition amounts to a 
recognition of the truth of the MoonStone’s 
curse, of the more-than-human dimension of 
the actions and values worked out in the plot 
and of the moral and almoSt religious pro¬ 
fundity underlying this Strange, moving and 
uplifting tale. 

I hope that I am not saying too much when 
I suggeSt that such a recognition is implicit, 
and more than implicit, in the final chapter of 
the book; and that the deeply affecting nature 
of this chapter, seemingly so far from the 
main adtion of the Story, and yet so satisfy- 
ingly concluding it, is hardly to be under¬ 
stood except in the light of its relation to the 
book’s great underlying theme. L.T. 


yCbieu 

The more astute among my readers will have 
noticed that we have printed but little corres¬ 
pondence on this occasion. For this there are 
two reasons, which are related one to another. 
First, and as usual, we have about twice as 
much material for this issue as can possibly be 
fitted into the space allotted. The solution to 
this long-standing problem is already being 
enacted:—viz. more frequent publication. 
This, however, leads naturally on to the sec¬ 
ond problem. This issue is coming out quite 
smartly (i.e. at a space of some six weeks) 
after the last one. Six weeks may not seem a 
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Lines written by one born in A.D. 1968 upon 
finding herself physically incapable of utter¬ 
ing the year of her birth in decent company. 

'But a date—yet I could not pronounce it 
Any more than my lips could blaspheme: 
T'were like evil news, should I announce it. 
Or recalling some horrible dream. 

c A:id yet time itself cannot be tainted; 

A date mu£l be blameless—but Still, 

Had I said it my heart should have fainted 
And every one would have felt ill. 

It had roused things far beSi left to slumber :— 
Things dreary, obscene and alrsurd. 

It is less like a four-figure number 
And more like a four-letter word. 

A friend replies: 

Trouble not that thy body was fram'd in 
A year that thy lips carmot frame. 

‘Be not vex'd that thy name was firSl nam'd in 
3 year that thy voice will not name. 

Is it not in the night's blackeSt hour 
There is bom the firSl Streak of the day ? 

And the fairest and loveliest flower 
Is bom from the ranheSl decay. 

It is Hegel supplies the solution: 

TEach world-course at its proud apogee 
'Bears the seeds of its own dissolution. 

We give thanks for a seed sweet as thee. 


very short time to our readers, but for we 
who are producing the magazine, it means 
that the issue is being prepared for the prin¬ 
ter, and this Adieu being written, some ten 
days after most of you will have received the 
last issue. Thus, very little of the post con¬ 
sequent upon that issue has yet arrived. May 
your editress, therefore, make an especial re¬ 
quest to her readers? If you have comments, 
questions, criticisms or essays spurred by 
what you read in this magazine, please try to 
write them in the week it arrives, and send them 
straight away. They will be published in the 
following issue if you fail, but obviously they 
will seem less timely. Adieu. miss prism 
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